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“It's Gun te leam 
arithmetic now!” 


You'll hear this from your classes, too—if you use 


LIVING ARITHMETIC 


Buswell-Brownell-John 


‘THIS lively, immensely appealing series of textbooks has 
eliminated the old drudgery from teaching and studying 
arithmetic. For these books apply arithmetic in fascinating 
style to matters that youngsters are interested in—to things 
that occur every day in their lives in school and at home. 


Problems so interesting that your pupils enjoy working them 
out—explanations so simple, so vivid, that they grasp them 
at once—illustrations so beguiling that they kindle enthusi- 
asm for the day’s lesson! These are some of the distinctive 
features that have made LIVING ARITHMETIC a favorite 


with boys and girls everywhere. 


Your pupils learn what arithmetic means-——what its practical 
uses are—before drill. The books are organized to care for 
varying abilities—avoid overloading in grades subject to 
most failures. They are planned to stimulate original, 
logical thinking. The pupil’s creative powers are roused 
because he makes and solves many problems of his own. 


There’s a separate book for each grade. 3 through 8. Each 
has a workbook and teachers’ manual. They're easy to teach. 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


Shall We Grow Or Die? 


The course which teachers and their 
chosen leaders should follow today seems 
very simple. Today the state is paying 
much more attention to schools than it 
has ever done before. It is putting more 
money into the schools than ever before. 
This year Kentucky appropriated for 
schools nearly four times as much for 
education as was spent in 1933—eleven 
years ago. 

During these eleven years the K.E.A. 
has worked continually to impress the 
needs of teachers and schools upon the 
public mind and upon the legislature in 
particular. The record speaks for itself. 
It is clear to any intelligent observer that 
the K.E.A. has been largely responsible 
for all the increases we have received. 
It’s work has been no small task. The 
task has grown, just as the teacher’s task 
has grown, or the principal’s work has 
expanded, or the superintendent’s respon- 
sibilities have multiplied, or the func- 
tions of the State Department have been 
extended. 

The K.E.A.’s job had to grow with the 
expanding needs and demands, and with 
the enlargement of every other educa- 
tional agency. Luckily the teachers had 
‘the good sense and their representatives 
had the vision to see the challenge and 
to meet it. Any other course would have 
meant failure. Any other course will 
always mean failure. 

It is, therefore, that we hold that the 
teacher’s course is simple. First: He 
must meet the public demand for growth 
and for better service. Second: He must 
always be moving the goal forward. 
Education would be in a bad way if it 
should overtake its ideals. There have 
always been enough broad-minded people 
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to keep the cause of education in the line 
of progress. For that reason, we have 
won our victories and gained public con- 
fidence and respect. 

We have reached the highest point of 
interest, support and public concern in 
education in the history of our state. We 
have not nearly reached the goal of needs. 
To do this, to bring to Kentucky teachers 
salaries comparable to those of our neigh- 
boring states, and to bring to Kentucky 
children the kind of schools and oppor- 
tunities they deserve, we shall have to 
redouble our efforts, enlist our total 
strength in the cause, increase our serv- 
ices as an Association, and in general 
exercise ordinary business intelligence. 

In the by-gone days one of the prob- 
lems of building up an effective organiza- 
tion was that of securing membership. 
We ran into the same problems that 
missionaries meet in foreign countries— 
the Medicine Man, the fellow who be- 
lieved in the “status quo”—who stood in 
the way of progress and who could al- 
ways find a few satellites who would help 
him invent criticisms. The “Educational 
Medicine Man” is a rare object these 
days. Before long he will join the vast 
throng of extinct specimens in the march- 
ing line of the Dodo. 

What the state has done for education 
meets with public approval, and, inci- 
dentally, the state is pretty well satisfied. 
In fact, if more is done it is going to be 
done because the teachers, the total teach- 
ing force in the state, get together, stay 
together, work together, spend a little 
more time, a little more effort, and a 
little more money, for their own good 
and for the welfare of the schools. Any 
other course will lead to defeat of the 
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program for education for the future. 
Any other course will leave the economic 
welfare of the teacher static, or in de- 
cline. Any other course will prove that 
the teachers are as apathetic and as far 
behind professionally, as we teachers 
have claimed the state was behind in its 
support of education. Keep your eye out 
for the Medicine Man. He is standing 
at the junction of the High Road and th 

Low Road. 


Meeting of K.E.A. 
Board of Directors 


HE Boarp oF Directors of the 

K. E. A. met in the K. E. A. offices, 

Heyburn Building, Louisville, Ky., at 
10 A. M. Tuesday, August 15, 1944. 

Following the approval of the minutes 
of the previous meeting President James 
T. Alton called upon the Secretary for 
his report, which consisted of a statement 
of the activities of the K. E. A. staff since 
July 1st and a report on K. E. A. mem- 
bership for the school year 1944-45. The 
Secretary also pointed out that each mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors had been 
furnished with a copy of the annual audit 
of the affairs of the K. E. A. for the year 
1943-44 and a financial statement for the 
month of July 1944. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
K. E. A. Planning Board were then read 
and discussed. After careful considera- 
tion the Board of Directors unanimously 
approved the suggestion of the Planning 
Board that the topics of school finance, 
teacher retirement, pupil transportation 
and textbook adoptions be studied in an- 
ticipation of the 1946 Session of the 
General Assembly. 

The report of the committee authorized 
by the April meeting of the K. E. A. 
Delegate Assembly at Lexington to 
“study the matter of increasing the dues 
for membership in the K. E. A.,” was 
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IF and AND 


If you look back 

Upon the day 

That has just passed 
And in review 

See once again 

The deeds you've done, 
The things you’ve said, 
The words you've used, 
In that one day, 

You may decide 

That much was wrong 
And that you could 
Have found a way 

To better do 

And better say. 

Those little words 
With edges sharp 

Can bring no end 

To argument, 

But leave a wound 
Which soon may heal 
Or soon may not. 

So let each day 
Review the last 

And give a place 

To kindly phrase 

And kindly deed 

That leaves no room 
For deep regret. 


W. P. K. 





then read. This report recommended 
that consideration be given through the 
proper channels for an increase of 50c 
per year in the K. E. A. dues to become 
effective July 1, 1945. Some of the 
facts taken into consideration by the 
committee in its study were listed as: 


a. The increased cost at present of 
rendering any services over the former 
cost for these same services. 

b. The present program cannot be 
continued effectively with the present in- 
come of the Association. 

c. The excellent services which have 
been rendered by the K. E. A. for the 
improvement of teacher welfare and a 
more efficient school administration. 

d. The need for maintaining the 
State Association in a strong position to 
meet unforeseen emergencies and to take 
advantage of exceptional opportunities 
for extension of the public school services 
of the state. 

e. The fact that the average dues of 
teachers associations of all the states is 
above $2.00 per year. 

f. That most all other professional 
and business organizations have much 
higher dues than those of the K. E. A. 

g. The potential possibilities to fur- 
ther improve teaching conditions and to 
stimulate cooperative effort of the pro- 
fessional forces and to bring about a 
better realization on the part of the pub- 
lic that the progress of the state and its 
citizenry will be in proportion to that 
made in its educational program. 

Following considerable deliberation, 
the Board asked the committee to give 
further study to this matter, including the 
dues of affiliated departments and dis- 
tricts, and also a plan for a sliding scale 
type of membership dues. 

President Alton nominated and the 
Board unanimously approved the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Otis Amis of Barbour- 
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ville, Ky. to represent the private col- 
leges on the K. E. A. Planning Board. 

Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Director of 
the N. E. A., was present and was called 
upon to discuss federal aid for education 
and also N. E. A. membership. He re- 
ported that the drive for federal aid is 
being vigorously pushed and urged all 
to lend their efforts to this important 
matter. He also recommended that the 
Board accept a quota of 7818 members 
in N. E. A. for the present school year 
and this was unanimously approved. 

The Secretary then presented a com- 
munication from Harvey Cardwell and 
Co., Public Accountants and Auditors, 
Louisville, Ky., stating that the present 
fee of $150.00 per year for auditing the 
K. E. A. records and accounts does not 
meet the actual cost and asking for an 
increase in this amount to $200.00—be- 
ginning July 1, 1944. Much discussion 
followed after which the Board approved 
the request. 

The “G.I.” Act was then brought up 
for discussion and the Board unani- 
mously directed that a suitable telegram 
be prepared and be sent to General 
Frank T. Hines, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., asking that the 
government pay the full cost of instruc- 
tion for returning veterans at all public 
and private institutions of higher learn- 
ing up to the amount of $500 authorized 
by the Act. 

A discussion of the work of the K.E.A. 
state committee on Post War Planning 
then followed and the Secretary was 
authorized to purchase as many addi- 
tional copies of a bulletin on this subject 
being published by the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky, in Sep- 
tember, as may be needed for the various 
Post War Planning Committees. 

There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 
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Our Teachers 


TT SCENE was a crowded doorway 
at KEA. Women teachers moved 
about chattering together in the sunshine 
before going in to the meeting. Some 
men stood in the fringes of the crowd, 
quietly talking. Other teachers were 
pushing through the crowd and indoors, 
to get good seats. 

Two well dressed, middle aged men 
—probably superintendents, I thought— 
stood a little apart and seemed to be ob- 
serving the crowd with approval. One 
spoke to the other with pride in his voice, 
“A good looking group, our teachers!” 
Amused, I thought, “Just the usual mas- 
culine flattery for the ladies.” But his 
comment made me look at the scene with 
a more focused and critical viewpoint. 
Here are hundreds of individual women, 
to whom, whether it is a personal pleas- 
ure or not, it is almost a professional 
necessity to be attractive looking. Some 
are from large city schools, others from 
small, rural communities. Some have 
fair incomes; most of them, distressingly 
low ones; some are young, others, past 
middle age; some are blessed with good 
looks, others not; but looking her best 
is a valuable asset for each of them. 
What are their problems in this matter 
of personal appearance and how well are 
they solved? School teachers, we hear, 
spend their money like drunken sailors, 
and they put every penny they can get 
on their backs. Is this true and are they 
getting their money’s worth? If I, asa 
clothing teacher, were asked for advice, 
what could I suggest to help? I thought 
about these things as I waited for the 
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A Good Looking Crowd, 
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By Frances SEEDS 
Assistant Professor 
Home Economics Department 
University of Kentucky 


meeting to begin, and again as I watched 
other crowds at KEA. 

Since it is helpful, sometimes to see 
ourselves as others see us, it occurred to 
me that you, who made up the crowds, 
might be interested in my observations. 
So I pass them on in the hope that among 
them you will find ideas of value to you. 

As I begin to single out individuals, 
it becomes clear that the problems of 
personal appearance are varied and 
many, and that they are being solved 
with different degrees of success. It also 
becomes immediately evident that at- 
tractive appearance is the result of many 
things in addition to clothes. Abundant 
health, fine carriage, alertness, poise, 
friendliness—all count; but important 
as these things are, the value of appro- 
priate costuming should not be under- 
estimated. It is clear from a little ob- 
servation that the amount of money spent 
on personal appearance bears little rela- 
tionship to the success of the results. Is 
it not encouraging to teachers to know 
that effective appearance depends more 
upon understanding and skill than upon 
the size of the income. Another general 
observation I make before noting select- 
ed cases is that many women are cos- 
tumed to suit the occasion, and to bring 
out the best in the physical makeup of 
the individual and to emphasize - in- 
dividual personality, pleasantly. 

Now, let us look more carefully at in- 
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dividuals in an attempt to discover their 
clothing problems and to analyze how 
well these problems are solved. Here is 
a girl turned out simply and neatly in 
clothes of good quality but her costume 
seems rather worn and lacks color. I 
imagine her thinking about clothes to 
be something like this: “After I pay my 
board and room rent there is not enough 
left of my small income for me to have 
much of a wardrobe. So I choose con- 
servative lines and fabrics and colors 
which I can wear for a long time.” Or, 
“Since I am saving money for summer 
school, it is necessary to do without new 
clothes, even if I look a bit shabby and 
drab, meanwhile.” Or, it may be this, 
“My clothes money is going into bonds 
—in these times clothes seem pretty 
trivial.” One questions whether there 
are not ways to use what little money 
this girl has for a wardrobe that will do 
more for her. 

Then, here is an older woman. She 
has a kind, pleasant face and is, no 
doubt, a fine, conscientious teacher. She 
wears a boxy, simple coat of the kind 
most school girls wear, a simple felt hat 
which looks like thousands of others and 
a classic shirtwaist dress which also looks 
like thousands of others. The colors are 
dark and completely unrelated to each 
other. Her clothes philosophy appears 
to be: “Clothes are not important, it is 
enough that I dress simply and incon- 
spicuously. Those whose opinion mat- 
ters, appreciate one for what she is, not 
for how she looks.” Might it be that 
this teacher is less than her best self due 
to her attitude toward clothes? 

Her companion is another old wo- 
man. She is large, not fat but heavy of 
build. She has a big voice which can 
be heard over the chatter of the crowd. 
From the way she is dressed, she reasons 
thus: “I am big, I am practical and I 
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These are the 
reasons why I choose mannish tailored 
suits and low heeled oxfords, loose pig- 
skin gloves, mannish shirts and ties to 
wear with the suits. A good suit looks 


like to be comfortable. 
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well anywhere.” One wonders whether 
she solves her clothes problems in ways 
which make the best possible impression 
on her students, her co-workers and her 
friends, or if they have to forgive her 
for her eccentricities. 

Among the younger girls I see one, 
almost as wide as she is tall and bubbling 
over with enthusiasm. She wears a fad- 
dish, half hat trimmed with a large clus- 
ter of bright flowers on each side of her 
head and with it a severely tailored, boxy 
coat. The effect makes her jolly, round 
face and wide figure seem twice as wide. 
Does she manage her costuming so that 
it will conceal undesirable points about 
her physical makeup and emphasize the 
best in her personality? 

With the plump girl is a young woman 
who is younger than she at first appears. 
Her hair, greying prematurely, is worn 
in a style of half a dozen years ago, 
framing the sides of her face in grey 
curls. She is a little stooped, her man- 
ner is quiet. She listens to her plump 
friend, but says little. Her clothes are 
of good quality but are of the character 
liked by women of middle age, or past. 
Her clothes thinking seems to be: “I feel 
uncomfortable in loud colors and odd 
lines but I feel safe and happy in quiet, 
inconspicuous things. I like my friend’s 
hat but I would never dare to wear it.” 
Would it not be desirable for this young 
woman to somewhat counteract her re- 
tiring personality and to conceal her old- 
womanish look with a type of costuming 
more youthful, smart, colorful? 

The third girl in this group is pretty 
and young, dressed from head to toe in 
sparkling new clothes; new patent san- 
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dals, new red suit, new tiny flowered hat 
perched on the side of her head and 
covered with a big dotted veil. A purple 
Easter orchid is worn on the red suit. 
A quick glimpse and we are certain she 
has thought something like this: “I have 
my first money and it is all going into 
as many pretty clothes as I can buy.” 
Will she plan better when the novelty of 
having her money wears off and is she 
placing too much emphasis on clothes? 

Not enough people, even teachers, 
realize how much they reveal about 
themselves through their costuming; and 
not enough people, even teachers, suf- 
ficiently understand the possibilities -of 
costuming as a means toward being one’s 
best self. Now, all who are satisfied 
with their own costuming, skip the re- 
mainder of this article—do something 
more important than reading it—for it 
deals only with why and how to manage 
a wardrobe. 

For those who think clothes a trivial 
waste of time, here is a story. Johnnie’s 
mother was telling her neighbor what a 
good teacher Johnnie had. Johnnie lis- 
tened impatiently while his mother listed 
Teacher’s apparently less important vir- 
tues and when there was an opportunity, 
interrupted with, “And, most of all, she’s 
so pretty.” She actually was not pretty 
but she dressed so suitably and attractive- 
ly that every one, including little 
Johnnie, was favorably impressed. Do 
not imagine that even a Lily Pons puts 
her concert over with complete success 
unless the audience is pleased with her 
costume as with her voice. The telling 
effect is the total effect—the deed plus 
the manner and appearance of the doer, 
not just the deed alone. As one writer 
puts it, no good deed is so good that it 
would not be better, well frocked. It is 
true that great concern over clothes is in 
bad taste at any time and particularly 
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now in these very difficult and serious 
times. The thing is to determine the 
proper place for clothes in our individual 
scheme of living, then to plan clothes to 
serve our needs and then to forget them. 

Psychologists tell us that fundamen- 
tally, and more or less unconsciously, a 
woman’s choice of clothes is based on 
getting attention. Perhaps it is to help 
a woman in her business and social rela- 
tionships. Perhaps it is to please the 
men, or a man, or the man. Perhaps it 
is to direct attention toward one’s self in- 
stead of toward another woman. It may 
be even to direct attention away from 
one’s self. Probably, it is varying com- 
binations of these. The satisfactions we 
gain from making favorable impressions, 
the greater ease in doing things with 
others when we impress them favorably, 
and the self confidence which results 
from knowing that we manage our cos- 
tuming well—these things are sufficiently 
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vital to us teachers to warrant careful 
attention to our costuming. 

It would be nice—at least it would 
simplify things—if a set of eight or ten 
rules could be given for all women as 
to how to manage costuming successfully. 
However, the rules which apply to one 
person do not always apply to another 
so it becomes a kind of game in which 
each makes her own rules. But, what- 
ever the rules are for a given individual, 
if they are to be sound rules and not 
merely whims, they depend upon two 
things that appear simpler th: n they are 
first, to know the person; second, to kno 
what she wants her clothes to say foi he 
How do I know myself? I use my ‘a}»: 
measure, my mirror and my scales ind 
I trust what they say. They do no! lie, 
much as ‘ve would like them to at times. 
I analyze my likes and dislikes, my 
ideals, ambitions and interests, my social 
life and my work, the kind of community 
in which I live, the size of my pocket- 
book. Considering these things I am 
ready to decide what I want my clothes, 
individually and collectively, to say for 
me. Dignified? Childish? Masculine 
and business-like? Cheerful and lively? 
Ultraconservative? Straightforward and 
sincere? Faddy? Poised? Unsure? 
Sophisticated? Careless? Interested in 
display, in quality, in simplicity? Drab? 
Daring? Sexy? Individual? Feminine? 
Matronly? Extravagant? Quiet? And 
soon. Clothes say all of these and more 
for us, whether we realize it or not. We 
might as well make them say the good 
things. If we play the game by the 
rules that help us play it well, we inform 
ourselves as to the fundamentals of de- 
sign which apply to clothes choice, we 
inform ourselves as to clothes trends and 
what is back of them. We study books, 
magazines, shops, art museums, people 
—the life they lead and the clothes they 
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wear. We develop a critically observant 
attitude toward these things and toward 
ourselves and our needs. 

Now we begin to formulate the rules, 
or guides, which fit our own case, and 
following these rules, we start intelli- 
gently to build the wardrobe which will 
help us be our most effective selves. One 
may formulate these guides more easily 
if she writes them down as she decides 
upon them. To start you off, let me sug- 
gest some worthwhile guides which have 
not | :n sufficiently appreciated by the 
peop we see about us. 

1. Work out a wardrobe as each 
season approaches, to guide in re- 
vising the clothes on hand and in select- 
ing new ones. Think always in terms 
of the total wardrobe, instead of in terms 
of an individual costume. 

2. Choose, first of all, a key color, 
then add to the wardrobe the colors which 
contrast or blend pleasantly with this 
key color. 

3. Each age should do the thing it 
does best. Let youth use hair ribbons 
and childish ruffles if it likes, but let 
middle .age emphasize poise, dignity, 
stability and quality without being drab. 

4. There should be one costume in 
the wardrobe for each occasion one is 
likely to attend before duplicate types 
of costumes are added. 

5. Remember that logical, simple 
clothes are usually better than fancy 
ones, and that simple clothes need not be 
commonplace. 

6. Let fashion be your tool, not your 
master. Choose from each season’s new 
fashions only those styles which suit you 
and your needs. 

7. Remember that a small wardrobe 
of garments of good quality may be bet- 
ter than a larger wardrobe of garments 
of cheaper quality. Cheap clothes are 
cheap from the beginning, but quality, 
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although shabby from long wear, is still 
quality. 

8. On the other hand, if there is little 
money and you are with the same people 
constantly—and what teacher isn’t—you 
may prefer to sacrifice quality in order 
to have a sufficiently varied and interest- 
ing wardrobe. 

9. Learn to sew well if you want a 
larger wardrobe or one of quality better 
than you can afford to buy readymade. 

10. When selecting clothes, consider 
the, cost for the probable number of 
wearings as well as the original cost. 

11. With little to spend, consider the 
possibilities of the basic dress or the 
not-too-tailored basic suit. 

12. With little to spend, you must be 
willing to use much time and effort on 
the wardrobe in place of money. 

13. Remember that assembling satis- 





factory accessories is as important as 
selecting the major garments for the 
wardrobe. 

Enough ready made guides; from this 
beginning, try your own hand at formu- 
lating the ones most useful to you. 

We see by now that to be well cos- 
tumed is a matter of some importance to 
us—how important, each must decide for 
herself. We see that being well costumed 
is not a matter of instinctively knowing 
how. We see that there are no myste- 
rious secrets about it, or any set royal 
road to success and that it is not to be 
achieved overnight. Rather, managing 
one’s costuming successfully is a matter 
of gradual growth in skill, based on an 
increasing understanding of one’s self 
and of the life she leads and an increas- 
ing appreciation of the importance of 
her relationships with other people. 





The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
recent letter? 


**Revisiting the Brown is always 

an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I’ve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m 
about to give it up. Honestly, I 
feel that it just can’t be done.°” 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 1. 


Manager 
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Supervision in Kentucky Schools 


By Marcery L. SETTLE 
Supervisor, Daviess County Schools 
Owensboro, Ky. 


bape THE LATTER PART of the 
1943-44 school term a survey of 
the work of the supervisors of the county 
school systems was made by sending a 
questionnaire to all the county school 
supervisors listed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Frankfort. Eight 
counties in the state reported as having 
the following persons employed as 
supervisors during the 1943-44 school 
year: 

Harlan—E. N. Norsworthy 

Fayette—Naomi Wilhoit 

Floyd—Goldia P. Short 

Jefferson—Mrs. Sudia E. Butler 

Knott—Mrs. Laird Watts 

Monroe—Cecil H. Lyon 

Pike—Carl Hatcher 

Daviess—Margery Settle 

The supervisors were asked to give a 
survey of ‘their work under fourteen 
headings, and the summary of these re- 
plies gives a picture of the things they 
are attempting to accomplish in the 
schools of the state. 


1. Objectives of the Program of 
Supervision: : 

The objective most generally given 
was “‘to improve classroom instruction in 
the schools.” Other objectives were—To 
help each teacher to realize her capabili- 
ties and responsibilities; to prepare 
pupils for high school; in-service train- 
ing of teachers; pupil guidance. 

2. Measures used by the supervisors 
to attain these objectives: 

(These are. listed in the order of their 
frequency in the replies) —School visits, 
conferences with teachers, testing pro- 
gram, general and special teachers 
meetings, survey and planning, in-service 
work shops, demonstrations, bulletins. 
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3. School subjects for special em- 
phasis in the schools: 

All the supervisors listed “reading” as 
the subject which they were attempting 
to stress in the schools. Five of the 
eight supervisors listed arithmetic, three 
listed English or language, two listed 
social science, and one listed spelling as 
subjects for emphasis in addition to 
reading. 

4. Mental tests: 

Six of the eight supervisors reported 
that they gave mental tests to the pupils 
enrolled in the schools in their school 
systems. Two reported that they gave 
these tests to all the pupils, three gave 
them only to the pupils enrolled in grade 
eight, and one gave mental tests to the 
pupils of grade twelve. 

5. Achievement tests: 

Seven of the eight supervisors said 
that they gave achievement tests to the 
pupils enrolled in the county schools. 
Four supervisors reported that these 
tests were given to all the pupils, and 
the remaining three supervisors said that 
achievement fests were only given to the 
pupils of grade eight. 

6. Teachers Meetings: 

All the supervisors reported that gen- 
eral and special teachers meetings were 
held in the county systems. The fre- 
quency of these meetings were reported 
as varying from every two weeks to 
every six weeks. 

7. Number of Schools Supervised: 

The number of schools in the counties 
in this survey range from 14, the num- 
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ber in Daviess County, to 185, the num- 
ber in Pike County, with the average 
number of schools in the counties being 
69. 


8. Number of Grades Supervised: 


Three of the county supervisors re- 


ported that they supervised grades one to 
twelve inclusive, four supervised grades 
one to eight, inclusive, and one said she 
supervised grades one to six inclusive. 


9. Number of Teachers Supervised: 


The number of teachers per county in 
the counties included in this survey range 
from 75 to 352, with the average being 
170. However it should be noted that 
in both Pike and Harlan Counties, where 
there are a large number of teachers, 
that the supervisors of these. counties 
have assistants in the work of super- 
vision, which would actually reduce the 
number of teachers per supervisor in 
these eight counties. 


10. Office of the Supervisor: 


Six of the eight supervisors reported 
that they maintain an office with the 
county superintendent of schools, while 
two supervisors said that they did not 
maintain an office. 


11. School Paper: 


Only one county, Daviess, reported 
that a school paper was published by the 
county school system. However some of 
the supervisors said that school news was 


‘contributed to the local newspapers. 


12. Educational Qualifications of the 
Supervisors: 


Two of these supervisors hold both 
A. B. and M. A. degrees, five of the others 
have A. B. degrees, and the remaining 
one has a B. S. degree. Five of the 
eight supervisors attended the University 
of Kentucky, one attended Berea College, 
one attended Nazareth of Louisville, and 
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one went to Western Kentucky Teachers 
College. 

13. Salary of the Supervisors and 
Term of Employment: 

All the supervisors reported that they 
were allowed an expense account, and 
that they shared in the 1943-44 bonus 
fund for teachers. The annual salaries 
of the supervisors, without these two 


items, ranged from $735 to $2520 per 





A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, 
Too t 






It may have 
soun 


an essential 

in this War. For they have discovered 
that it seems extremely uséful for help- 
ing to relieve nervous tension. That is 
the reason we willingly send to our 
boys overseas all our limited output of 
Doublemint (limited because of short- 
age of a grade A gum base). 


Combat strain and the daily strain 
from teaching are only faintly akin in 
degree but as you know the nervous 
pull of a day at school doesn’t always 
subside after you get home. So, if chew- 
ing Gum has proved a help to our men 
overseas where tension runs so high, 
might not chewing a refreshing, deli- 
cious stick of Doublemint and kind of 
relaxing with it at home — do some- 
thing for you, too? 

e e & 
Perhaps this suggestion isn’t timely, with this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum off the market 
serving our boys overseas. But withenough gradeA 
base once more Doublemint will again be at your 
service — ready to help you. vis 


a 
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year, with the average salary being 
$1,685.35 per year. 

Three of the supervisors were em- 
ployed for a twelve months term, three 
were employed for ten months, one for 
eight months, and one for seven months. 

14. Supervisory measures consid- 
ered most beneficial by the supervisors: 

(These are listed in the order of the 
frequency of which they are mentioned 
in the reports. ) 

School visits 

Teacher conferences 

Group meetings 

Testing program 

Demonstrations 

In-Service work shops 


Reports to the parents. 

At this period in the life of the schools 
of the state and the present emergency 
makes the work of the supervisor or 
helping teacher more necessary than ever 
before in the history of the schools, and 
because of this fact more of the counties 
are providing for this department in their 
systems. It is hoped that this summary 
of the policies and practices of the 1943- 
44 programs of supervisions will be of 
benefit to the state school system. Pos- 
sibly the work of these supervisors and 
their findings will help to point the way 
to more successful methods of instruction 
in the county school systems of the 
state. 





Basic to the Language Arts 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


The most important book for the pupil, this dictionary contains 38,500 vocabu- 
lary entries, selected on the basis of their occurrence in all books read by 


children. 


especially for children. 


Webster’s 


The definitions, presentation, pictures, and format are prepared 


Student’s Dictionary 


57,000 words high school students need and definitions written especially for 
them, with pictures, phrases, special tables, and sentences to illustrate meanings, 


make this dictionary superior. 


A New Words Section gives definitions and 


pronunciations of current words. 


Genuine Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 


American Book Company , 


300 Pike Street 
incinnati 2, Ohio 
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‘‘T)EOPLE DIE, but books never die. 
No man and no force can put 
thought in a concentration camp forever. 
No man and no force can take from the 
world the books that embody man’s 
eternal fight against tyranny. In this 
war, we know books are weapons.” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in these few words 
expressed the sentiments of our great 
nation. Truer words were never spoken! 
The dictator nations, as the barbarians 
of old, believe that the wills of the young 
must be shackled and their minds closed 
to thought, that the great universities 
must be destroyed and the books burned. 
But the youth in a free nation know that 
only through free reading and free dis- 
cussion can citizens of both today and 
tomorrow fully share in a democratic 
way of- life. From Yukon to Monte- 
video, from Stockholm to the mountains 
of Athens, from Hongkong to Moscow 
the common need of defending the value 
of democratic principles, as we know 
and cherish, has brought with it a quick- 
ening of unity, a spirit of resistance. 
Coupled with this need has come an in- 
tense desire to recognize our enemies, to 
know our allies, and to give every aid 
in making this a better world. 

The youth who was held yesterday by 
the melodrama of a charming romance 
will see today the greater drama of sacri- 
fice and struggle for national, social and 


, political liberation, for the preservation 


of the material and spiritual treasures of 
civilization. The war has changed the 
outlook of the young people. The wise 
teacher will try to fill the yawning gap 
between the boy and the youth with un- 
derstanding and knowledge that will 
serve to overcome indifference or cyni- 
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Youth in the Crisis 
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By Rut ApamMs 
Paintsville High School 
Paintsville, Ky. 


cism. She will guide the young mind to 
sources of enlightenment mingled with 
encouragement. She will stress the 
printed word as a way to truth. From 
reports, personal narratives and fictional 
treatment of the war. The boys and girls 
will come away from our schools with a 
deeper understanding of the conflict. 
Well guided reading will stimulate cour- 
age to act, readiness to sacrifice, and 
ability to translate ideals into deeds. It 
will give confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the common man and fortify 
faith in our cause. 

Many boys have the feeling that in- 
duction is so near that school doesn’t mat- 
ter. As a result, frequently, interest is 
lost in a peace time career. Major 
Charles F. Dienst of the Second Service 
Commands’ Civilian Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch has given good advice to 
the young men, as, “Pre-induction 
courses supply the incentive of prompt 
return for worthy effort. Careful use 
of time during this period insures oppor- 
tunity for the foundation of a vocational 
skill with continuing application in 
civilian life. Any student in striking 
distance of a secondary school paves the 
way to Army Specialized Training in 
Colleges throughout the nation. In fact, 
the training program of the Armed 
Forces is, in its entirety, a program for 
the utmost effectiveness of the individual 
as a citizen and a soldier.” 

The boys and girls of today are the 
leaders of democracy tomorrow. Today 
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it is the job of the school to educate them 
for war and for the peace that follows. 
To bring VICTORY to the UNITED 
NATIONS and PEACE to the world, 
brain power as well as physical power is 
needed—it is paramount! The Amer- 
ican youth is not a professional soldier 
but a “citizen soldier” who leaves his 
home and his work to fight for a great 
cause and to return when victory is won. 
The primary requirement of success is 
conviction of right, need and value of 
the undertaking. That is a big order 
for the schools. The teacher can best 
help the student see the age-old conflict 
between democratic and dictator ways of 
living and lead him to understand that 
this is a WORLD WAR and his right to 
fight for freedom. Viewed in this light, 
the student does not feel that he is being 
forced to accumulate mere facts, but be- 





BELL & HOWELL 


Alicia 


16mm 
Sound-on-Film 
Projectors 


. . . speed learn- 
ing, bring the 
world into the 
classroom, and 
make history live 
again. 
Filmosounds 
have long been the first choice of educators 
because their practical design, simplicity of 
operation, faithful reproduction of sound and 
picture make them ideal for educational use. 
Filmosound Projectors are now available 
to schools—call or write us for complete 


details. 
D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


231 W. Short Street Lexington S-4, Kentucky 
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lieves that he is acquiring knowledge 
that will aid him in far away places and 
when he returns to take his rightful heri- 
tage in a victorious world. 

Many students feel ““What’s the use of 
studying when I am going into the serv- 


ice so soon?” But that student forgets 
the War Department on June 22, 1943 
provided “grades shall be recorded on 
the soldier’s Qualification Card at the 
Reception Center and will be used in 
assignment and promotion.” 

There are a number of good books 
just off the press which give a clear and 
concise picture of the world today. These 
books are full of breath-taking adven- 
ture and may be the answer to that big 
problem—Restlessness—which prevails 
in schools today. Ernie Pyle in 
“HERE’S YOUR WAR,” tells of the 
North African Campaign, while Agnes 
Smedley gives a clear picture of China 
in her great book, THE BATTLE HYMN 
of CHINA. Keith Wheeler’s THE PA- 
CIFIC IS MY BEAT should live long 
after the battle in the Pacific and Japan 
is over. If, maybe, you have been read- 
ing Captain Ingersoll’s already famous 
THE BATTLE IS THE PAYOFF, then 
you must not miss Colonel Joseph I. 
Greene’s THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
READER. It is an extraordinarily in- 
teresting book, and worth a crate of 
memoirs by broadcasters and vivacious 
correspondents. Russia must not be for- 
gotten, so take Dr. B. H. Sumner’s A 
SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA to an 
easy chair and be enthralled by this 
highly competent, scholarly, and read- 
able short history of Russia. 

Students and teachers must put forth 
more effort than ever before as there is 


more at stake. “LEARN NOW THAT 
YOU MAY LIVE’LATER.” 
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Planning for the 1946 Legislature 


4 THE REGULAR and special 
sessions of the Kentucky General 
Assembly have just recently ended, the 
K. E. A. Planning Board and Board of 
Directors have begun preparation for the 
1946 regular session at recent meetings 
of these bodies, which represent all mem- 
bers of the profession. The K. E. A. 
staff was directed to assemble facts and 
data on certain topics upon which it is 
felt that legislation is needed. The 
President was also directed to appoint 
committees to work with the K. E. A; 
staff on this project. President James T. 
Alton has announced the appointment of 
the following committees to study the 
topics indicated: 

School Finance (including state per 
capita and equalization, local tax levies 
and provision for creating building re- 
serves for postwar school house construc- 
tion) : 

John F. Williams 
Claude Farley 
Gilbert Burkhead 


Textbook Adoptions: 
Ted Sanford 
Leonard Meece 


W. D. Chilton 


Teacher Retirement: 
Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft 
Mrs. Julia R. Fahey 
L. C. Curry 


Pupil Transportation: 
James A. Caywood 
R. B. Piper, Jr. 
W. M. Slusher 


Preliminary work and investigation of 
these topics has already begun. It is 
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hoped that sufficient facts may be 
secured to be used as a basis for the 
development of a sound legislative pro- 
gram covering these topics for the 1946 
General Assembly. School teachers and 
administrators are invited to write the 
K..‘E. A. office at Louisville, or to any 
member of these committees and to send 
their suggestions on the topics listed 
above. In this manner the consensus of 
opinion of the profession may be secured. 
and the wishes of all members of K. E. A. 
may be taken into consideration in the. 
drafting of a school legislative program 
for 1946. dst 








THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
1944 EDITION JUST OFF PRESS 





CONTAINS biographies of men like Eisenhower 
and Air Chief Arnold. 

DISCUSSES Radar, Plastics, Geopolitics and 
scores of other new and vital subjects. 


ANSWERS more than a Half Million questions 
on typical grade and high school subjects such 
as English, Literature, History, Geography, 
Science, Mathematics, Economics, Fine Arts, 
Education and Biography. 


FULLY APPROVED FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 
Order Today in Multiples of Six 


Single Vol. Two Vol. 
Green Fabrikoid $19.50 $23.50 
Red Library Buckram = 17.50 21.50 


THE FRONTIER PRESS DIST. CO. 


1124 Chamber of Commerce Building 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Some School Library Problems of 
Interest to School Administrators 


PART I 
THE PRINCIPAL’S RESPONSIBILITY IN 
DEVELOPING THE LIBRARY PROGRAM. 


HE FOLLOWING ARTICLE is the first 
in a series which Miss Shaffer pre- 
. pared for publication in the Tennessee 
Teacher. Their appearance in the 
K. E. A. Journal was arranged for by 
the School Libraries Group of K. E. A., 
of which Miss Virginia Hayes is Chair- 
man. The articles have been arranged 
so that emphasis is upon problems most 
pressing in Kentucky, as these problems 
are seen by a group of experienced school 
librarians in attendance at the University 
of Kentucky’s Department of Library 
Science in the summer of 1944, 

The following librarians have assisted 
in preparation of the materials: Miss 
Louise Wallace, Librarian, Department 
of Library Science, University of Ken- 
tucky; Miss Kate Irvine, Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian, University of Kentucky; 
Miss Mary Bess Cropper, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Boone County; Miss 
Evyline Devary, Wesleyan College, Win- 
chester; Miss Margaret Hocker, Central 
City High School; Miss Julia Kinnaird, 
Frostproof High School, Florida; Miss 
Zelma Langworthy, Halleck Hall, Louis- 
ville; Miss Josephine Moore, Danville 
High School; Miss Mattie Redmon, 
Simon Kenton High School, Independ- 
ence; Miss Ima Mae Van Hook, Somerset 
High School; Miss Helen Williams, 
Lawrenceburg High School; Miss Laura 
Martin, Associate Professor of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, and 
Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes High 
School, Covington. 

The library has frequently been re- 
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By VELMA SHAFFER 
Associate Professor, Library Service 
University of Tennessee 


/ 
ferred to as the heart of the school.| The 
key person in the success of the library 
program is not the librarian, as many 
would judge, but the school principal 
and superintendent, for in their hands lies 
the responsibility for selecting personnel, 
for drawing up the budget and obtaining 
funds, for securing adequate library 
quarters, and for leadership in develop- 
ing the philosophy and objectives of the 
educational program. The use made of 
the library is directly related to the teach- 
ing practices in the school. The librarian 
can do little more than attempt to build 
up a collection based on curricular needs, 
suggest materials which may prove use- 
ful, and point out means of utilizing the 
library’s resources. The active and un- 
derstanding support of the principal can 
help develop the library tq serve the 
school as it should be served.} 


— All educational workers will find 


much of value in the new pamphlet on 
postwar standards for school libraries 
which will be issued by the American 
Library Association early in 1945. Pro- 
posals for public education in post-war 
America, an April 1944 publication of 
the National Education Association, con- 
tains several references to standards for 
school library service. Provision for a 
full-time librarian for every 500 stu- 
dents is a cardinal point in the program 
there proposed. In small schools where 
the librarian teaches part-time, provision 
must be made for her to have help in 
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taking care of necessary work which can- 
not be done while serving continuous 
groups of students in both library and 
classroom. 


General faculty discussions should in- 
clude reviews of pertinent material such 
as the series of pamphlets entitled “Ex- 
perimenting Together,” which to date 
cover the cooperation of teachers and 
librarians in the fields of English, 
science, and music. John Coulbourn’s 
“Administering the School Library” is 
one of the most compact and complete 
statements of the library as an educa- 
tional agency in the school. A vigorous 
and stimulating account of elementary 
school library service is given in a little 
book called “Our Library,” by Phyllis 
Fenner. 


The wbanied can encourage the maxi- 
mum use of the library by: 


1. Using the library himself and be- 
lieving in it as a service agency. 

2. Seeing that adequate funds are 
provided for library personnel, books, 
supplies and equipment. 


3. Seeing that the librarian renders 
the best possible reading, reference, 
bibliographic and guidance service. This 
is the best way of interpreting the library 
to the teachers. 


4. Recognizing that the librarian 
should have clerical help to free her from 
routine work so that she is able to par- 
ticipate actively in the educational pro- 
gram of the school. 


5. Planning with the librarian and 
teachers a definite program for library 
publicity, not only in the library but 
throughout the school. 


6. Encouraging the unit or project 
method of teaching which requires the 
use of library materials. 
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7. Observing, as an acknowledged 
part of classroom supervision, the use 
«made of the library by teachers and by 
pupils in their classes. 


8. Planning with the librarian and 
faculty a regular series of library les- 
sons integrated with the classroom work. 


9. Encouraging teachers to assist in 
the selection of books and other library 
materials. 


10. Fostering close cooperation with 
other libraries, encouraging cooperative 
enterprises and planning cooperative 
service. 


The principal should expect the teach- 
er to encourage use of the library by: 


1. Recognizing the value of the 


Whad fou Ge 
t8 She fol 2? 


ro agpe You Are Under 4 ae 


What a pleasant experience 
it is to open your mail and 
find a check—even when you 
are well. But just imagine 
how you would feel if after 
days or weeks of illness, acci- 
dent or quarantine a friendly 
Air-Mail letter came to you 
with a check enclosed. Surely 
such a letter would help 
speed your recovery. 

Thousands of teachers have 
known what it means to be 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U.— 

e The cost of 10-Way Protection is very low— 
less than a nickel a day. 
e T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt 

—all checks are sent by Air Mail. 

e A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and 
means what it says. 
e T.C.U. never has, never will, and never can 
ask you to pay an extra assessment. 
Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly ‘‘10-Way Pro- 
tection’’ today? No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
289 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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FILMS 


Authenticity of Subject Matter 


Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tic classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


= Correct Film Selection Assured .:. 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system. we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at’ 
ence plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
r 1 pl . the tech iq of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 





Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA — 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 


Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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library as an educational agency and not 
a study hall. 


2. Knowing the books and supple- 
mentary materials related to their special 
subject fields, especially those which are 
available in the library. 


3. Encouraging pupils to read by 
telling them of books and materials in 
which they may be interested, discuss- 
ing books in class and displaying book 
jackets and posters related to reading. 


4. Using library references in mak- 
ing lesson assignments. 


5. Giving advance notification re- 
garding library materials which will be 
needed on new units about to be started. 


6. Inviting the librarian to visit 
classes for library instructional purposes 
or for observation in order to determine 
ways in which books and other library 
materials can contribute to the classroom 
units of work and can be most effectively 
introduced to pupils. 


7. Showing consideration in the use 
and care of library materials, charging 
out books properly and returning them 
on time so that they are available for all. 


8. Encouraging pupils to return 
library materials promptly, and co- 
operating with the librarian on prob- 
lems related to overdue and lost books. 

The principal should expect the libra- 
rian to encourage teachers’ use of the 
library in the following ways: 


1. Keeping in close touch with the 
school program and individual classroom 
units of instruction. 

2. Providing books, magazines and 
other supplementary non-book materials 
related to the classroom and suggesting 
ways of using books already in the 
library. 

3. Emphasizing reading and refer- 
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ence guidance rather than the mechanical 
and technical details of library work. 

4. Notifying teachers of new ma- 
terial received, reserving new books for 
teachers’ use, providing teachers with 
notification blanks regarding library as- 
signments. 

5. Discussing books in various 
classes and teaching pupils how to use 
the library. 

6. Inviting teachers to the library in 
order to acquaint them with library 
services. 


BASIC REFERENCES FOR USE IN 
DEVELOPING THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


_ GENERAL: 


Fargo, Lucille. Library in the School. 
American Library Association, 1939. 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion; 42nd Yearbook, part II. The Library in 
General Education. The Dept. of Education, 
The University of Chicago, 1943. 
Elementary School Library: 

Fenner, Phyllis. “Our Library.” 
c1942, 

High School Library: 

Coulbourn, John. Administering the School 
Library. Educational Publishers, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., c1942. 

Experimenting Together Series: 

Bohan, E. L. and Dillon, J. K. Librarian 
and the Teacher of Music. American Library 
Association, 1942. 

Heller, F. M. and LaBrant, L.L. Librarian 
and the Teacher of English. American Library 
Association, 1938. 

Siebens, C. R. and Bartlett, W. L. Librarian 
and the Teacher of Science. American Library 
Association, 1942. 


Day, 
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AMERICAN Book Co. 
The American Singer Book 3 
Home Geography 
English Three 
Balboa 
EpucaTors PRoGREsS SERVICE 
Educators Guide to Free Films 
D. C. Heatu & Co. 
Building for Safe Living 
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HOW TO GET A 


*100 SALARY LOAN 


IF YOU CAN PAY BACK $10.07 A MONTH 


No endorsers needed 


Aw unexpected emergency has used up your reserve funds? 

Write or visit Household Finance. Our loan plan was 
designed specially for teachers. If a oy a steady position, 
you can get the cash you need—$10 to $300—quickly and 
privately, Then you may repay in om pea instalments. 

0 security, no endorsers are required. We take no salary 
assignment. No embarrassing questions are asked of your 
principal, fellow-teachers or friends. You merely sign a simple, 
promissory note. 

We have many payment plans to fit our service to your needs. 
Say you need $100. You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 —s total of $120.84. 
Or you may repay sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan repaid 
in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each—a total of $110.88 
—costs $10.88. You may choose the payment plan that suits 
you best. Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household 
office. Or send the coupon for full information about our 
“Joans by mail” service. 


Schools use Household booklets as texts © 


To help families and borrowers make the best use of their in- 
comes Household publishes practical booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship. Many schools and colleges 
use these publications as collateral texts in their home eco- 
nomics classes. Ask or write or free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 











3 6 8 10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 : 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 


75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 


100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 


200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $1 ¢*! 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 





























Personai Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Copordlion, Dncorporated — 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corppention, 3rd Fl. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All neg can be d by mail. 
FREE Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HovuSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSJ2 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Cag 
Get a Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 
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factors could have been provided. 





Workshops in Kentucky Schools 


One of the outstanding activities in the educational field in Kentucky 
during the past summer was the direction of workshops for the benefit of new 
and inexperienced teachers particularly, but also for aid to all who attended. 
The workshops were directed largely by leaders from the various colleges 
of the state and were enthusiastically supported by superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers in many counties. There were many other counties which 
would have had workshops if facilities for management, direction and other 


This enterprise has proven to be one of the most helpful which has been 
undertaken in what might be termed a postwar planning program. The en- 
thusiasm with which the workshop has been received is indicated by a series 
of articles written by teachers, principals, and superintendents who par- 
ticipated throughout the state. We are publishing a group of these articles 
in order to give our readers a picture of this forward looking movement in 
Kentucky, but also to give them an idea of the manner in which the enter- 
prise was accepted by the teachers who were most concerned. The articles 
follow immediately this explanatory statement. 

















Pineville Workshop 


By MaryorieE CHAMBERS, 
Pineville, Ky. 


T# BELL COUNTY workshop has helped 

pave the way for better schools this year 
in Bell County. It has equipped the teachers 
with skills, understandings, and techniques 
necessary in their teaching. And it has im- 
pressed upon the teacher the need for develop- 
ing the Whole Child. 

One of the best techniques used in the 
workshop was the demonstration school. In 
a little typical one room school at Wallsend, 
one mile from Pineville, Miss Kathryn Evans, 
Eastern State Teachers College, taught this 
demonstration school. Using the same mate- 
rials that the teachers in Bell County receive, 
she demonstrated methods of beautifying a 
school, having the children live the health 
rules in the school, giving the children an 
opportunity to live democratically in the 
school room, and developing skills in subject 
matter. 

Since the workshop, I have visited ten of 
the Bell County schools. In every school I 
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have noted improvements due to the workshop 
course. School rooms are being painted, 
desks are being refinished, new seats made, 
experience charts are printed for the first 
grade, flash cards in reading and arithmetic 
are in use, better techniques in teaching read- 
ing are being used, current events are being 
correlated with history and geography, and a 
democratic school is in order. I found sev- 
eral schools chlorinating the drinking water 
and two schools have sent their water off to 
be tested. Three schools have had their sec- 
ond typhoid shots, and several -pupils have 
been x-rayed for T.B. 

Remembering their conservation, the teach- 
ers and pupils are making their playground 
equipment. One log served for three seesaws 
at one school. Brown folded paper bags tied 
with cord served as a ball in another school. 
And blocks, bean bags, and shuffle boards are 
being made in other schools. 

Speaking for myself and for the teachers of 
Bell county, I feel that the workshop has 
meant more to me than any teacher training 
course which I have had in my college train- 
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ing. And I know the emergency teachers 
feel its value. 


Grayson Workshop 


By Fay C. Sammons 
Carter County School System 
Grayson, Kentucky 


M OREHEAD STATE TEACHERS College, under 
the direction of Dr. R. D. Judd, head 
of the Education Department, assisted by Miss 
Elizabeth Roome, a specialist in primary 
grades of Morehead State Teachers’ College 
and Miss Maude Workman of the Ashland 
City Schools, conducted a five week’s work 
shop at the Prichard High School, Grayson, 
Carter County, Kentucky, with an amazing 
enrollment of one hundred one teachers. Each 
teacher was permitted to earn eight quarter 
hours of college credit. This not only proved 
a great step for many high school graduates 
who will do their first teaching this year, but 
will go a long way toward broadening the ex- 
perienced teacher. 

The name “Work Shop” rightly applied to 
the group participating in the various activi- 
ties under a definite plan of organization, 
with Superintendent Heman H. McGuire act- 
ing as staff chairman. The chairmen of all 
active committees rendered valuable assistance 
under his leadership. 

The following committees were appointed 
and worked with all interest centered around 
community service to rural schools this year: 
(1) Library Committee, (2) Publicity Com- 
mittee, (3) School Lunch Committee, (4) 
Free and Inexpensive Material Committee, 
(5) Evaluating Committee, (6) Committee 
on Rural Improvement and Recreation, and 
(7) Music Committee. 

A regular schoolroom was set up in the 
center of the auditorium, and the one hun- 
dred one enrolled teachers were arranged in 
a semi-circle where they were able to observe 
the demonstration lessons and view actual 
teaching. All grades were represented by 
children who were attending school regularly, 
and beginning teachers gained instruction 
which will aid them in their teaching. 

Miss Elizabeth Roome had charge of the 
primary instruction and arranged a workroom 
plan whereby teachers exchanged ideas, 
gained inspiration, and constructed their own 
materials to be used in actual work. Material 
for devising was on sale in the workroom, and 
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helping teachers stood ready to assist the in- 
experienced. 

Miss Maude Workman directed teaching in 
the intermediate grades and rendered valuable 
assistance through actual teaching, individual 
and group discussions, and construction of 
materials for teaching. 

Dr. R. D. Judd, presiding official of the 
workshop, “stood guard” over the group of 
teachers, and endeavored to cope with all 
problems dealing with textbook discussions, 
actual experiences, personal difficulties of 
teaching, and teaching psychology. 

Busses transported these teachers from all 
points of Carter County. More than sixty per 
cent of the teaching personnel of the county 
attended. 

Lunch was served daily in the school cafe- 
teria under the direction of a special school 
lunch committee designed to assist teachers 
in the preparation of menus suitable for chil- 
dren. 

The above instruction was supplemented by 
visiting instructors from Morehead: namely, 
Mrs. Esther B. Call of the Home Economics 
Department, Professor H. E. Hagan of the 
Agriculture Department, and Miss Catherine 
L. Braun of the Geography Department. Also 
Miss Jane Lewis, director of the school lunch 
program in Kentucky, and Miss Reba Harris 
of the State Health Department spent several 
afternoons discussing the various phases of 
their work, with the teachers. 

Fifteen minutes each morning was used fpr 
outside recreation. Here, supervised play was 
taught to the teachers who participated in 
games with the children and received mimeo- 
graphed copies of games suitable for children 
in rural or consolidated schools. 

Attractive displays of units, projects, and 
teacher aids were prepared and arranged in 
the demonstration room in order that begin- 
ning teachers might benefit. 

Opening exercises were enjoyable and edu- 
cational. The children and teachers had 
charge of these programs and such contribu- 
tions as the following were offered: guest 
speakers, music, news reports, picture dis- 
plays, recognition of effort, pledge to the flag, 
prayer, Bible reading, etc. 

This Work Shop closed July 14, to make 
way for the organization of rural schools on 
July 17. The main objectives designed to 
render community service to schools seem to 
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“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That’s young America talking, lined up 
along the tracks when the Zephyr made its 
record-breaking run from Denver to 
Chicago in 1934, 





Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfectin 
a new, compact, Diesel engine, wit 
double the horsepower per cylinder. 





This new Diesel brought a new kind of Suddenly a mechanized war broke over One of the pressing needs was power 
railroading. Soon it was powering trains us. And urgent demands for this com- plants for submarines. Today some of 
ail over the United States, with an econ- pact, economical power plant arose those same eleven-year-olds who cheered 
omy never before equalled. from many sources. the Diesel-powered Zephyr now operate 
submarines powered with similar Diesels. 
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And the Diesels are doing a spectacular In landing barges, ships and many things, ertaking new 
job in the “hush-hush” service — cruising types of naval equipment, Diesel en- This ; 
in periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping gines prove again and again how de- 's is the id 
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GeneRAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 








KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 






NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy’s Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained by writing General Motors Corporation. Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


October, Nineteen Forty-four 25. 
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have been realized. Briefly these were: 

1. To aid beginning teachers in preparing 
a successful schedule. 

2. To gain some of the basic principles in- 
volved in teaching. 

3. To gain knowledge of primary instruc- 
tions. 

4. To build up a file of sources of informa- 
tion. 

5. To familiarize teachers with textbooks 
now in use. 

6. To aid in building materials. 

7. To gain working knowledge of teaching 
in rural schools. 

8. To acquaint the forty inexperienced 
teachers desiring emergency certificates with 
the general terminology of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

9. To impress the responsibility of the 
undertaking upon the inexperienced. 

10. To gain knowledge. 

Outside talent contributed to the success of 
the Work Shop and time was alloted to such 
outstanding publishing companies as the Row 
Peterson Book Company and The American 
Book Company. 


Somerset Workshop School 


By Este GARDNER, 
Mary Hamm AND GERTRUDE JENKINS 


(Helping teachers of Pulaski County) 


Ti SECOND WORKSHOP summer school at 

Somerset, Kentucky was held June 5 to 
July 29 under the direction of Dr. Leonard E. 
Meece of the University of Kentucky. This 
was the largest workshop in Kentucky this 
year. The enrollment was 150, consisting of 
superintendents, principals and teachers from 
five counties. 

During this five weeks we teachers had an 
opportunity to acquaint ourselves with some 
of the problems that we will encounter in our 
work this year. We became conscious of the 
needs of our communities and then began 
planning ways that we could meet these needs. 
In our planning we set up goals which we 
hoped to reach this year: 1. To improve the 
appearance of our building and_ school 
grounds. 2. To improve the health of our 
boys and girls. 3. To preserve our natural 
resources. 4, To improve our instructional 
methods. We realized that in order to carry 
out these aims we must have the cooperation 


of the people in the community and of all the 
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agencies in the neighborhood, as well as 
county and state agencies, such as the health 
department, the county agent, the Lions Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Somerset Rotary Club 
and the State Department of Education. Dr. 
H. K. Fulkerson, an optometrist, has volun- 
teered his services in examining the eyes of 


the children of Pulaski County. Mr. Ray- 
mond Wesley, our county superintendent, at- 
tended the workshop with us, and he is exert- 
ing every effort to assist the teachers in reach- 
ing their goals. : 

We know that school is a place for living to- 
gether happily and learning to solve problems 
of living. In planning our school program 
our first consideration was the child, his in- 
terests and abilities. We kept in mind that 
learning takes place through participation in 
the school program, that subject matter and 
skills are the tools a child uses in his growth— 
that they are means to an end and not ends in 
themselves and that we teachers should guide, 
stimulate and create interests for the child. 

Not only did we study the problems of chil- 
dren, but we had the opportunity to actually 
observe them at work. Garner School, one of 
the rural schools of Pulaski County, located 
two miles east of Somerset on Highway 80 
was chosen as a demonstration school. Mrs. 
Bernice Calloway, a teacher in the Fayette 
County School System, was in charge. The 
teachers of the workshop were divided into 
groups such as city teachers, experienced 
county teachers, beginning teachers, helping 
teachers, principals and superintendents. Each 
day one or more groups went to the demon- 
stration school and observed how a child 
learns by doing. Some activities we saw car- 
ried out by the children were painting the 
school inside, painting the blackboard, mak- 
ing curtains, making a screen for the stove, 
collecting materials for a science table, con- 
structing a rhythm band and building a walk. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, science, etc., 
were centered around these activities. 

Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, recently appointed 
state supervisor of schools, gave special in- 
struction in the field of reading. We made a 
simple diagnostic chart for checking errors in 
reading; we worked on remedial exercises to 
correct these errors and we made reading 
charts from experiences and interests of chil- 
dren. Manuscript writing was used in making 
these charts. For the first time some of us 
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LOAN BY MAIL 


OFFICE HOURS. 
6:30 AM. TO 5 P.M.DAILY 
EXCEPT THURSDAY 
8:30 AM. TO | P.M. 


] 


TPINANICIAN:, « ZERVACE, 


INCORPORATED 


CITIZENS BANK BUILOING ree Pedicle: 


Dear School Teacher: 





Now that the Summer Vacation is over will your first salary 
check be sufficient to catch up with your expenses? If not 
you are invited to inquire about the COMMUNITY PLAN used 
satisfactorily by thousands throughout Kentucky. 


For many years COMMUNITY has specialized in making CHARACTER 
Loans BY MAIL to those in the Teaching Profession — just the 
signing of a note and without security. 


NO ENDORSERS OR COLLATERAL 
NO SERVICE FEES 
NO WAGE ASSIGNMENTS 


Your school executives or friends will not be contacted. 


A CASHIER'S CHECK, drawn by our local bank, will be mailed 
by us to you for the amount of your loan. 


Fill in, sign and mail today the accompanying coupon. Our 
folder "FACTS", also full information will be mailed to you 
promptly. You will in no way be obligated. 


Very truly yours, 


Loabecch 


Geo. C. Leach, President. 
GCL: mfm 


Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder “FACTS”, also full details about your 
BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will net obligate me in any manner 
and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 


Name. Amt. wish to Borrow $ 








Street or R. F. D. Address 











October, Nineteen Forty-four 29 





realized the importance of using manuscript 
with children in the lower grades. 

Mrs. Adams, a teacher in the Fayette 
County School System, helped us with our 
work in English. We wrote letters to boys 
and girls attending our demonstration school, 
and we saw how English can be taught in re- 
lation to our program and not as a subject in 
itself. 

Under the direction of Dr. Charles Graham 
of Berea College we planned a science pro- 
gram that we could use in our rural schools, 
centering our work around our natural re- 
sources and determining the best possible 
ways of utilizing and preserving them. We 
provided for planting trees and grass in our 
school yards and filling in gullies to stop 
erosion. 

Miss Evelyn Sandusky, music supervisor in 
the Somerset City Schools, was in charge of 
our activities in music. She taught us many 
songs that children enjoy. Some were patri- 
otic songs, sume were special holiday songs, 
some were songs of other lands and some 
were songs for fun. This variety provided 
opportunities for correlation with any type of 
program. In addition to these songs, she 
taught us several singing games, and we en- 
joyed playing them as much as the children 
did. We made a rhythm band and learned to 
play it. Our instruments were horseshoes, 
boxes, sticks, bells, old lids, etc.—anything 
that we could use to develop rhythm. 

Mrs. Ruth Haines from the University of 
Kentucky directed our social studies work. 
We teachers divided into groups and partici- 
pated in the activities as if we were children. 
Some of our problems were: 1. How can we 
beautify our schools? 2. How can we im- 
prove the health conditions in our -schools? 
3. How can we develop citizenship and teach 
democracy in our schoolroom? 

Some projects carried out to beautify the 
school were making a cover for the stove from 


feed sacks, making curtains of crépe paper 
and making a bulletin board from boxes. 
To show how we can improve health condi- 
tions we had a demonstration of hand wash- 
ing at school; we built shelves for drinking 
glasses and shelves for lunches; we studied the 
best foods to eat, and a committee set three 
tables—one for breakfast, one for lunch, and 
one for dinner, showing how we can prepare 
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and serve a well balanced meal from farm 
products. 

In our work we became familiar with dif- 
ferent art materials that we can use in our 
schools such as clay, tempera paint, wax cray- 
ons, paper mache, and water colors. We 
made charts, clay models, maps, murals, 
freizes and scrapbooks. 

We say how desirable attitudes can be 
taught in an activities program. Children can 
only learn to cooperate by working together. 

During the last weeks of school we had an 
evaluation period and invited people of the 
county to see our projects and to hear an eval- 
uation of our work. 

We helping teachers had a chance to meet 
the. teachers in our county and to work with 
them; thereby, becoming familiar with some 
of their problems. We worked on some stand- 
ards of achievement for our county and out- 
lined some suggested daily programs. Also 
we examined and evaluated materials that 
might be used in our schools this year. 

We believe the workshop was beneficial to 
us in helping us realize the fact that school 
is a place where we learn to live together and 
not a place where we expose children to read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic and that our work 
at school must be purposeful if we want to 
keep the boys and girls interested and to 
reach our objectives. 

In planning our program for this year we 
didn’t make it for any school but for the 
school that we will teach this year, taking into 
consideration its specific problems and pe- 
culiarities. 

Since the county schools have begun, we 
have had the opportunity to visit the schools 
of Pulaski County, and there in the classroom 
we have seen the real results of our workshop 
summer school. Here we see the children 
painting their schools, filling in gullies in the 
yard, setting out plants, collecting materials 
for science tables, making murals on trans- 
portation, building lunch’ shelves, washing 
their hands before lunch, writing letters to 
Jack or Ed in Australia or Italy, and reading 
about “The Playhouse” or “John’s Rabbit” 
from charts that they have made. To these 
children school is a meaningful experience. 

The teachers who attended the summer 
school are not the only ones carrying out 
these activities, but other teachers who see 


these projects or hear about them and think 


they are worthwhile are trying them in their 
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"Here Bob =You Can Find It In 





COMPTON’S ... EVERY TIME!” 


“See Bob... all you have to do is look in Compton’s and you will 


always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don’t find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
of the same book—and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 


Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum 
up the features of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice 
of pupils of all grades—elementary 
and high school. 


Alphabetically arranged, of course. 
All major topics can be quickly located 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, 
or facts about places, people and events 
—the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. 


The fact that Compton’s zs meticu- 
lously accurate, up-to-the-minute, pro- 
fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
the grade level where most frequently 
used—makes Compton’s also the first 
choice of superintendents, principals 


and teachers. 
e e e 


Compton prices standard everywhere. 
Send for free booklet, “‘Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
and terms as desired. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 





F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. Dearborn St. e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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schools also. Therefore, we see that the in- 
fluence of the workshop is reaching farther 
than the actual enrollment. 

We teachers say, “Let’s have more work- 
shop schools.” 


Appraisal of Workshop in 
Lee County 


By SEDLEY STEWART, 
Superintendent Lee County Schools, 
Beattyville, Ky. 

Last YEAR I VISITED a workshop in a 

neighboring county in the interest of some 
students preparing to teach school in this 
emergency. The informality of this group of 
experienced and prospective teachers made me 
realize that here was a group of teachers who 
at last were doing things—not to get a grade 
—but things they could put into practice in 
their respective “Little Red School House.” I 
realized more the value of the workshop idea 
as I had the opportunity to observe and help 
some of these teachers in their work. They 
had learned in a few weeks what it had taken 
many teachers years to learn “by trial and 
error” in their own class rooms. 
When I learned definitely that we were go- 
ing to have a workshop in Lee County this 


year, I became very enthusiastic and anxious _ 


for every teacher in the county to attend. 
Realizing that very few if any of our teachers 
would attend school during the summer, I felt 
that “The Mountain was really coming to Mo- 
hammed.” Consequently 

On July 5th a group of teachers from East- 
ern Teacher’s College under the direction of 
R. A. Edwards, head of the Training School 
at Eastern, organized a workshop at Beatty- 
ville, Kentucky, with an enrollment of forty 
nine students, the majority of whom are now 
teaching in Lee County. I had the opportu- 
nity to attend this workshop for a while and 
observe the work they were doing. Several of 
the group had just graduated from high school 
and were thoroughly enjoying this new type 
of learning which was not “cut and dried,” 
but which they helped plan themselves. Right 
off they decided that college was a wonderful 
institution. Instead of starting into teaching 
bewildered and groping for what to do first, 
they have a working plan of the whole school 
organization which they have already seen in 
operation. A demonstration school—a typi- 
cal one-room rural school in the county— 
under the direction of Mrs. Icie Johnson of 


Estill County was in full operation for the 
benefit of the students attending the workshop. 
These observations were made before the 
school opened, on the first day, and on other 
occasions during which time the whole school 
program was seen in operation. Of course 
one expects older experienced teachers to take 
new ideas with a grain of salt, so to speak, but 
not one failed to express his opinion that the 
training he had received in the workshop was 
the most practicable, the most applicable and 
the most enjoyable of any of his previous 
college training. 

Training in the upper grades was not 
stressed very much in the workshop, and some 
subjects were not touched on, but these were 
all observed in the demonstration school. An 
integrated school program organized to meet 
the needs of the child and the community was 
the central idea. The major problems that 
face every rural teacher.in this county as well 
as many others were attacked and plans made 
for solving them. Art and nature study were 
outstanding features and have an important 
place in the well integrated school program. 
The teaching of reading was one of the out- 
standing phases of the workshop. By the way 
the importance of reading readiness was 
stressed, not one old abecedarian, if there was 
one ir the group, should remain or one new 
one be born. 

I feel that the workshop has proved inval- 
uable to our teachers. Already they are look- 
ing forward to another workshop next summer 
and we feel that the animation of this group 
will encourage others to attend. We are in- 
deed grateful to Eastern Teachers College and 
to the Department of Education for making 
such a plan of work possible for us and help- 
ing us to meet the emergency in Lee County. 


Floyd County Workshop 


By Mrs. ELIZABETH BAKER, 
Langley, Ky. 

ASs A PARTICIPANT in the workshop recently 

held in Floyd County, and from the view- 
point of an older teacher, both in years and 
in experience, I can say that in my opinion, 
the workshop was of inestimable value to 
teachers of all ages, but more especially to the 
beginning teacher. However, I feel that a 
second workshop experience would be of more 
value to a teacher after she has had some 
experience, as she would have a clearer con- 
ception of what her problems are, and would 
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be on the alert for solutions as presented by 
the workshop directors. She would be more 
“ready” to gain the greatest value. 

The fact that all the teachers participating 
are brought into closer contact would, in it- 
self, make the experience worth while. It is a 
deplorable fact that teachers have too few op- 
portunities to learn to really know each other, 
and this, I think, to a degree is responsible for 
a lack of feeling of fellowship, professional 
pride, etc. (I reluctantly admit that teachers 
are at their best when “talking shop” or ac- 
tively engaged in work.) 

In this particular -workshop, the wealth of 
material in any locality that could be utilized 
in bringing the school and the community into 
closer relationship was stressed, as well as the 
various public agencies upon which teachers 
may call for assistance when necessary. 

Other professional values accruing, I think, 
are the following: Teachers were shown by ex- 
pert directors how to do better what, in most 
instances, they would do anyway. — 

They learned to do so by doing. 

Some of the fundamental principles in- 
volved in teaching were clarified. Teachers 
were exposed to some very worth while pro- 
fessional books. They observed the best 
technique being put into practice. 

I regret that I could not have had a similar 
experience when I began teaching more than 
a quarter of a century ago. 


Perry County Workshop 


. By RutH FREEMAN REED, 
Bulan, Ky. 


AFTER ATTENDING THE Workshop for the 
past two years, I feel that I have received 

some splendid instruction, that will better 

enable me to carry on my school work. 

One of the many valuable things which I 
received, was from the open discussions, 
wherein teachers discuss their every day prob- 
lems. 

The many changes which have taken place 
in the teaching of Arithmetic in the various 
grades was presented to the classes, as was 
the teaching of Reading. 

Eastern State Teachers College contributed 
a most valuable library for the use of the 
Workshop. There is no doubt that the many 
ideas gained from this source will be carried 
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to the school rooms throughout the county. 


The moving of the Workshop to our door, 
at so low cost, has given many an opportunity 
who otherwise could not have received this 
instruction. 


Hazard’s Summer Workshop 


By M. C. NAPIER, 
Hazard, Ky. 


T HAS BEEN MY pleasure to act as Sponsor, 

in Perry County, for Hazard’s Summer 
Workshop, which is an extension project of 
Eastern State Teacher’s College, and which 
was supervised and taught by several of East- 
ern’s highly capable instructors. 


Although the Workshop courses are particu- 
larly beneficial to the emergency teacher—giv- 
ing her an expertly condensed study of teach- 
ing aims, problems and methods—it has also 
served to refresh and reinspire many of our 
experienced teachers who availed themselves 
of this opportunity to become more familiar 
with the most up-to-date plans and practices 
for successful wartime teaching. 


Perry County has now been benefited by 
two Summer Workshops, and the first, offered 
in 1943, was attended by approximately 39 
experienced teachers and 73 non-certificate- 
holders. I am convinced that the course has 
gone a long way in enabling us to keep every 
rural school in operation during the present 
teacher shortage by the concentrated training 
given these emergency teachers. Such re- 
markable adaptability was displayed by those 
Workshop students whom we employed in the 
fall of 1943 that only three failed to be com- 
pletely satisfactory as teachers. 


Naturally, as Superintendent of Perry 
County Schools, my praise of such a helpful 
institution as the Workshop could scarcely be 
too high. However, the most significant stamp 
of approval has, I think, been set by our 
teachers themselves. when they returned for 
further instruction to this year’s Summer 
School—thus evincing their need and appreci- 
ation of its helpful and sympathetic guidance. 
Because of these two summers of Workshop 
study and the experience gained by last year’s 
teaching, our young employees may be confi- 
dent, as I am, in their ability to meet effec- 
tively the wartime demand for more efficient 
teachers. 
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The Boys' and Girls' Encyclopaedia 
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. and how wee 


things gorng with 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 2. 


THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britan- 
nica Junior last school year than in any 
other in the history of the Educational 
Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as well as of Britannica 
Junior, presents, in our newest printing, the 
splendid work of his greatly expanded staff. 
We're proud of what he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are contin- 
uous with us and every new printing con- 
tains new revisions, new articles, new 
pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becom- 
ing increasingly well-known . . . that it 
shall be a true encyclopaedia devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests and needs of 
elementary school-age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to 
use a reference-work index is one of the 
services rendered by our representatives 
right in the class- 
room. May we 
tell you about 
this service? 





SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, 
it is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 
20,000 index entries and more than 50,000 
references. Its great popularity with teach- 
ers is due to the fact that learning to use 
an index is a fundamental study skill and 
the Index of Britannica Junior helps greatly 
to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in do- 
ing so he learns how to use various refer- 
ence materials... an index... anatlas... 
as well as independent source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major 
concern of Britannica’s editorial staff . . . 
a study reflected in each new printing and 
rapidly increasing in value as more and 
more teachers give us the benefit of their 
very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 
20 in number . . . are bound separately 

. and a complete set goes with each set 
of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, 
is less than most other juvenile encyclo- 
paedias. May we send you more informa- 
tion, including material about the Britan- 
nica Book of the Year? No obligation of 
any kind, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Nineteen Forty-four 





Schools in War and Peace 


6 se: RECENT EMPHASIS placed upon 
and wide publicity given to the mat- 
ter of labor shortages in the United 
States, together with the lure of high 
wages, have brought to all citizens inter- 
ested in mass education a problem na- 
tional in scope and one having important 
implications for a generation. Those 
who for decades have been promoting 
the secondary school as the “people’s 
college” were only beginning to feel that 
they had achieved some measure of suc- 
cess when the school enrolment figures 
for pupils on the secondary level began 
to decline. In 1940-41 the number of 
students reached an all time high of 
7,244,000. Then the tide of students 
started flowing out of the schools. Each 
year of the war has seen fewer boys and 
girls in high school classes. In 1941-42 
there was a shrinkage of 300,000. An- 
other drop of 300,000 occurred the next 
year. In 1943-44 high school rolls were 
down another 400,000. We are now 
back to the high school enrolment we 
had in 1934. The decrease for the year 
1943-44 is more than one million when 
compared to the enrolment for 1939-40. 
In the vacation period of 1943 more than 
five million youth from fourteen through 
seventeen years of age were gainfully em- 
ployed. When the fall school term be- 
gan, 400,000 fewer pupils enrolled than 
were there the preceding term. During 
the present summer the number of teen- 
age youth gainfully employed is thought 
to be greater than that of last summer, 
possibly more than half of all the em- 
ployables in the age group. The present 
problem is that of getting this large 
group of young people back in the 
schools. 
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Supt. C. I. Henry, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


In face of the rapid decrease in sec- 
ondary school enrolment many agencies 
of government and corporate industry 
were asking for and demanding more and 
better trained youth. Over and over the 
point is made that the present war is a 
titantic struggle of the technologists. 
Since the task of giving basic training to 
youth is essentially that of the schools, it 
follows that the schools can not evade re- 
sponsibility for providing this training 
and for encouraging youth to return to 
the schools this fall. In a recent publi- 
cation Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, 
Chief of Naval Personnel, said: “The 
Navy needs young men who have the 
brains to think, the strength to fight, and 
the will to extend themselves. This means 
that every young man under seventeen 
should do everything possible to develop 
his mind and his body ... We are en- 
gaged in a technical war. We shall con- 
tinue to need alert young men and wo- 
men who can express themselves in clear 
language and who know enough about 
the fundamentals of mathematics and 
science to learn rapidly how to operate 
and maintain our technical equipment.” 

General H. H. Arnold of the Army Air 
Force recently said: “You will serve 
your country better by making the most 
of your educational opportunities, for 
this is not only a brave man’s war—it is 
also a smart man’s war. If you plan to 
enter military service, you will find that 
a good education offers the best assur- 
ance of progress and recognition. In 
all branches of service we need trained 
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Have a Coca-Cola = Join in the fun 





...or adding life and sparkle to Halloween 


Have a “Coke” is the invitation that starts 
a party off right and keeps it going. 
Coca-Cola adds its own life and sparkle to 


the natural gaiety of youth. When young oo -the global 
a high-sign 





people get together, Coca-Cola stands for 


It’s natural for popular names 
4 to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


the pause that refreshes,—symbolizes the 


sunny side of life. PY Coca.Cola called “Coke”, 
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leaders, engineers, scientists, and special- 
ists. In the years to follow victory we 
shall need them even more, as our Nation 
charts its progress in the post-war world.” 

In order to give help and direction to 
the task of getting youth of the secondary 
level back into the schools this year, the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has prepared a 
handbook entitled “NATIONAL GO-TO- 
SCHOOL DRIVE.” This publication 


contains many helpful suggestions and 
may be had for the asking. 

For the vast majority of youth, school 
provides the greatest opportunity for de- 


velopment. Parents, teachers, and friends _, 


should, therefore, encourage them to give 
school Priority Number One this fall. 
The opening of school should be a na- 
tional “D-Day” for all normal youth, be- 
tween six and eighteen, in our invasion 
of the powers of darkness and evil. 





Poiliecniti Education Week in 1944 


MERICAN EpucaTion Week will be 
observed this year during Novem- 
ber 5-11 inclusive. The theme is “Edu- 
cation for New Tasks.” The daily topics 
are as follows: 
Sunday, Nov. 5—Building Worldwide 
Brotherhood 
Monday, Nov. 6—Winning the War 
Tuesday, Nov. 7—Improving Schools 
for Tomorrow 
Wednesday, Nov. 8—Developing an 
Enduring Peace 
Thursday, Nov. 9—Preparing for the 
New Technology 
Friday, Nov. 10—Educating All the 
People 
Saturday, Nov. 11—Bettering Com- 


munity Life 
We are on the road to a victorious con- 
clusion of the Global War. We sincerely 


trust that victory will be not long de- 
layed. Following the war, however, our 
country will be faced with many difficult 
problems of readjustment. Millions of 
men and women must be retrained for 
new jobs. Boys and girls must be pre- 
pared to cope with the problems of the 
postwar era. Education must be made a 
more effective means of combating in- 
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tolerance and bigotry and for the pro- 
motion of lasting peace. In Kentucky 
these problems are being studied by com- 
mittees representing the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and the various Dis- 
trict Education Associations. As a re- 
sult of these planning programs the 
schools of Kentucky will be in a position 
to more adequately serve the needs of 
all Kentuckians in the period following 
the war. . 

The teaching profession, however, 
must also assume the responsibility for 
interpreting to the public the needs of 
the schools and the role that they can 
play in the postwar era. American Edu- 
cation Week affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a concerted effort to get this 
information before the public. If plans 
are not already under way for an eflec- 
tive observance of American Education 
Week they should be started at once. 
Materials have been prepared by the 
National Education Association to assist 
local schools in planning for each day 
of the week. They may be secured by 
writing to either the N. E. A. or K. E. A. 
office. Let’s plan to observe American 
Education Week in every school system 
and individual school in Kentucky! 
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TIME TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 








9 Reasons 


FOR GETTING YOUR 
LOAN FROM TIME 


. TIME specializes in loans to 


educators. 


. TIME charges less than law- 


ful rates on Teacher Loans 
in many classifications. 


. Strict privacy, whether loan 


is made by mail or in person. 


. No endorsers necessary. 
. No security required. 


. No delays. Loans completed 


promptly. 


7..No principal payments dur- 


ing vacation periods, 


. Thousands of Teachers have 


used and approve TIME’S 
Friendly Financial Service. 


. 11 convenient offices to serve 


you. 








No Endorsers 


11 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
200 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theate WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 
3rd Floor Phone 898 
311% Main Street PIKEVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 74 
27 E. Second Street MAYSVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 302 
201 Mt. Vernon St. SOMERSET 


ASSOCIATE OFFICE 
HARLAN FINANCE CO. Phone 750 
203 Central Street HARLAN 


(Detach and mail to nearest office) 
TIME FINANCE CoO., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, send full details of your 
Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 





Name. 


Address. 





City. 





Amount Desired $. Salary $ 





Always Remember, when it’s Time for a Loan — See TIME 
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A Message to the Classroom 
Teachers of Kentucky 


“Every man owes some of his time to the up- 
building of the profession to which he be- 
longs.” 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
“Burnaham Charter, professional public rela- 
tionist refers to the public relations problem 
as that of making friends of the people with 
whom the organization deals. . . From a public 
relations point we may say that what the child 
thinks of the teacher, the home thinks of the 
school.” 
Kentucky School Journal. 
“Who is better qualified to chart the course 
of the post war world than the teacher?” 
James H. Richmond, 
Murray State Teachers College. 
“The teacher is the School.” 
W. G. O'Donnell, 
Nation’s Schools. 
“Tt is they (teachers) who fashion the pattern 
of civilization.” 
Editorial Page 
Kentucky School Journal. 
“The schools must take a leading part in the 
re-birth of patriotism, if we are to retain 
democracy in the world at all.” 
Payne Ratner, 
Governor of Kansas. 
“We learn democracy by experiencing it. We 
experience democracy by learning it.” ~ 
Source Unknown. 
“If we who believe in the democratie way of 
life will insist on the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of our own personalities, democracy 


will be safe.” 
Source Unknown. 


Do these quotations not serve as a 
challenge to thinking teachers and school 
leaders of our state? At no time has 
there been a more urgent need for intelli- 
gent and concerted cooperation on the 
part of the profession, if we are to be 
assured of the continued existence of the 
rights which follow victory. 


Since classroom teachers have been 
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By Mrs. Jessie P. Fucett 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


referred to as the hitching post of school 
relations, there is a need for us to be 
better informed and more interested in 
the formulation of the programs and poli- 
cies of our profession and its organiza- 
tions. We can no longer rely on faith 
that public education is guaranteed in a 
democratic society. It is an essential 
and people must be shown that it is 
worthy of their continued patronage. 

Teachers then must be thoroughly con- 
versant with the whole educational pro- 
gram and its objectives in order to in- 
terpret the public school to the citizens. 

“Interpretation of the meaning of pub- 
lic education is part of the profession of 
teaching.” 

In our own state at the present time 
over seven hundred thousand children 
representing more than a million parents 
are in our schools for six hours a day for 
eight, twelve, or perhaps sixteen years, 
to be trained and turned out equipped to 
assume leadership and responsibility in 
the nation. Our task is to prepare them 
to rebuild a war torn world and to main- 
tain an enduring peace. 


Teachers have seen their product do 
and die in the greatest achievements in 
any age of civilization. When they have 
completed this task and return we must 
make sure that we are educating to ad- 
vance common welfare. We must be edu- 
cating for a safe democracy, economic- 
ally and socially. 


In order to train the children of our 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has been revised and improved each year. War-time difficulties have 
not interrupted this editorial program. To the contrary, the revisions 
these past several years have been even more extensive. Today you are 
receiving the finest edition yet produced. 








. 
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YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture and 
delivery of materials continue 
to be unavoidable. These, to- 
gether with the steadily in- 
creasing demand for THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, occasionally cause de- 
lays in the shipment of sets. 
Please be assured that orders 
are being filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the pro- 
duction of THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is 
proceeding as rapidly asis 
possible under existing con- 
ditions. 








a 


To the teachers and librarians who have 
helped make THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant con- 
tribution to American education, we ex- 
tend sincere thanks. ; 


Your cooperation in educational surveys 
has resulted in ever closer adaptation to 
the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous 
revision program have produced the ency- 
clopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.”” And the 
publishers pledge to you that THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will 
continue to justify your confidence year 
by year in the future. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers chicago 1, ininots 


October, 


H. A. Wilk, District Manager—(Western) 
605 Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


e D. L, Tice, District Manager—(Eastern) 
85 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Nineteen Forty-four 
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state we have had to enlist over four 
thousand emergency teachers. It is our 
task now to build strong professional or- 
ganizations in order to assist and render 
every service possible and to maintain 
the standards of our profession. 

The classroom teachers of Kentucky 
have met these challenges and have 
formed an organization through which 
they can function in a more purposeful 
and coordinated program. This organ- 
ization is the Kentucky State Classroom 
Teachers Association—affilliated with the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

It differs from other departments and 
affiliates in that the membership will be 
entirely classroom teachers, as defined 
by the N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

A few of its purposes are: 

1. To give added support and strength 
to the K.E.A. and N.E.A. in all their 
undertakings. 

2. To foster democratic classroom 
teacher participation in the formulation 
of educational policies. 

3. To bring the classroom teachers of 
the state closer together in sympathetic 
cooperation in promoting their organiza- 
tion and establishing high standards of 
professional ideals, ethics, and loyalty. 

4. To maintain high professional 
standards and to strive constantly for 
high and well rounded qualifications with 
adequate remuneration and professional 
security. 

5. To promote in every way possible 
the organized program of education as 
set up by our Department of Education 
at Frankfort. 

6. To inform ourselves as to our laws 
of retirement and tenure and any pro- 
posed legislation. 

7. To study and help to solve the 
problems pertaining to classroom teach- 
ers under their own leadership. 
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8. To encourage teachers to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens as well 
as to exercise their rights and privileges. 


The organization was formed at the } 
K.E.A. meeting in Lexington, April 13, | 
1943. The organization meeting was 
attended by more than three hundred f 
teachers. 

The group voted a contributing mem- | 
bership fee of twenty-five cents for the | 
year 1944-45. This is to be sent to Miss | 
Mary E. Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer. | 
This is to be used to finance the promo- | 
tion of the organization. ( 

Those in attendance from the respec- |) 
tive districts of K.E.A. met in groups and | 
each group elected a district representa- | 
tive who would serve as a member of | 
the Board of Directors. 

They were: : 

First—Miss Juanita Baker, Princeton; | 
Second—Miss Ruth Lilly, Henderson; [ 
Third—(No representatives) to be se- | 
lected; Fourth—Miss Marion Faulkner, [ 
Campbellsville; Fifth—Miss Ruth Megle- [| 
mery, Louisville; North Kentucky—Miss | 
Etta Davis, Fort Thomas; Central Ken- 
tucky—Mr. Jacob C. Darnell, Frank- [ 
fort; Middle Cumberland—Mrs. Sallie | 
C. Rochester, Stanford; Upper Cumber- 
land—Miss Anna Speicher, Beverly; | 
Upper Kentucky—Mrs. Eula Mae Mor- | 
gan, Hazard (appointed); Eastern Ken- | 
tucky—NMrs. R. T. Barrett, Ashland. i 

The Board of Directors met on April | 
14th and formulated a brief program of | 
work for the summer months. At their | 
request the organization became affliated | 
with the K.E.A. by action of that Board 
of Directors on June 26. ‘ 

The Board of Directors of the Class- f 
room Teachers (at their expense) met in ff 
Lexington July 27 and 28 to outline the 
program for the year. This program 
and the Constitution and By-laws will be 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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LANGUAGE FOR 
MEANING 


Grades 2 through 9 


% .... the fastest-spreading 
language series in the country 


Write for the free bulletin: WHAT MAKES A 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL? by Dr. 
Paul McKee. This is but one of the many services 
available with the McKEE SERIES. 








Curtis E. Shirley HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 





October, Nineteen Forty-four 











K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - OCTOBER, 1944 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
6 the State Association for 1944-45 have been received for the following es 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 


October Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Calloway Fulton Lyon Benton Paducah 
Carlisle Livingston McCracken Cadiz Princeton 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hancock Clay Madisonville Uniontown 
Henderson Crofton Sebree 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Allen Logan Todd Bevier-Cleaton Glasgow Trenton 
Barren Monroe Central City Scottsville 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bullitt Grayson Ohio Bardstown West Point 
Hart Nelson Washington Leitchfield 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Shelby Shelbyville 
NORTHERN DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Kenton Pendleton Augusta Walton-Verona Williamstown 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
McCreary Burnside Moreland Stearns 
Russell Monticello Stanford 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bell Harlan Whitley Lone Jack-Four Mile _ Pineville Williamsburg 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt Knott Lee Owsley Hazard Jenkins 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Garrard Madison Frankfort Lawrenceburg Ravenna Winchester 
Boyle Jackson Mercer Lancaster Mt. Vernon Richmond 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Mason Ashland Maysville So. Portsmouth 
Magoffin Morgan Catlettsburg Raceland 
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Counties’ 

Ee eee ee W. M. Slusher 
BI e2ivieisinsisnnicusivaiwsmasesebial Cecil V. Foreman 
eee Mrs. Delma R. Davis 
RR iii ciel eiicioninaiireiaonnnnnentiiae R. Y. Hooks 
IN scsi ss csctccessesitccnancel Miles Meredith 
SI i ctipiitiecinnsincctlactcinaiaa Ova O. Haney 
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Counties 

Boyle Lee 
Bullitt Madison 
Green Magoffin 
Harlan Mason 
Kenton Nelson 


K. BE. A. HONOR ROLL--- OCTOBER 1944 


Independent 


Bardstown ee-s226 eta ecg W. D. Chilton 
eS Geo. T. Taylor 
SS (EGS OC] | ae B. D. Mutchler 


LIST - - - OCTOBER, 1944 


Independent 

Bardstown Richmond 
Central City Sebree 
Glasgow Shelbyville 
Hazard Stanford 
Jenkins Stearns 
Leitchfield Winchester 


University of Kentucky Conference on Education 


The 21st annual educational conference and 
the 10th annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
will be held at the University of Kentucky on 
October 27 and 28, 1944. Out-of-state speak- 
ers for the conference will include Dr. Fred J. 
Kelley, of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Francis J. Brown, of the 
American Council on Education, and Dr. Max 
Corey, of the University of Chicago. The 
theme for this year’s conference will be “Prob- 
lems of Education Brought About by the 





October, 


War.” Two general sessions, one on Friday 
morning and another on Saturday morning, 
and a series of round-table discussions on Fri- 
day afternoon and evening will deal with the 
immediate problems of education on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college levels. This 
conference will be of interest to teachers, 
school administrators, members of parent- 
teacher organizations, and friends of educa- 
tion generally. All of the sessions of this 
meeting will be open to the public. 








April 18, 20, 1945 
K.E.A. CONVENTION 
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Concerning the N.C.S.S. 


ie TWENTY-FOURTH annual meeting 
of the National Council for the 
Social Studies will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 23-25, with the Hotel 
Statler as official headquarters. 

The program is well under way, and 
it promises to be excellent in every re- 
spect. In addition to general sessions 
with well known personalities speaking, 
there are numerous section meetings cov- 
ering a wide variety of topics. Every 
teacher of the social studies, regardless 
of grade level or particular interest, will 
be able to select meetings appropriate to 
his needs and tastes. As usual, there will 
be an outstanding exhibit of social studies 
teaching materials. 

The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Coun- 
cil, CITIZENS FOR A NEW WORLD, 
Erling M. Hunt, ed., has been mailed to 
members. The Yearbook for 1944, ten- 
tatively entitled PROVIDING FOR IN- 
DIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES THROUGH 
SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION, is 
being prepared and likely will be ready 
for distribution in November. Also in 
the process of preparation is a statement 
on postwar policy for the social studies 
drafted along the lines of the statement 
of wartime policy published under the 


*For complete information about membership in 
the National Council for the Social Studies—its serv- 
ices and publications—write to Howard W. Robey, 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School, . Louisville, 
Kentucky, or direct to the executive secretary of 
NCSS, Merril F. Hartshorn, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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By Howarp W. RoBEy 
Public Relations Committeeman 
for Kentucky* 


title THE SOCIAL STUDIES MOBI- 
LIZE FOR VICTORY. This new state- 
ment will be presented at the Cleveland 
meeting. j 

A “must” addition to the libraries of 
social studies educators is AMERICAN 
HISTORY IN SCHOOLS AND COL. 
LEGES by Edgar B. Wesley. This is the 
report of the committee on American 
history in schools and colleges and is 
sponsored by the American Historical 
Association, the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. It is a 
comprehensive study of the-teaching of 
history “with pertinent suggestions which 
point toward a complete modernization 
of this subject in the classroom.” Two 
chapters are of especial interest: “Rec- 
ommended Content for History Courses” 
and “History Beyond the Classroom.” 








TEACHERS 


Would you like to increase your 
monthly income through interesting 
work while teaching? 

Many teachers earned from $50.00 to 
$100.00 per month last school year. 


Write for information at once. 


Department A 
1124 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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In war and peace 
the worlds safest transportation 





HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record 

of the American railroads has been so 
outstanding that people have rightly felt 
safer on a train than traveling in any other 
way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know 
the safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times 
safer in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typ- 


ical peacetime years as 1938 or 
1940. 


There have been less than three 


October, 





passenger fatalities for each billion pas- 
senger miles traveled. 


This record has been made despite the 
necessity of getting the fullest use out of 
equipment — and despite the strain under 
which railroad folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have 
made this record in the course of doing 
the greatest transportation job in history. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. Aiton, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHAtt, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
James T. Atton, Chairman.................. June 30,1946 Grienn O. Swine, Covington..................-- 
Henry Cuamesers, R. 2, Paducah........... June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson. 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville..................June 30,1947 R. T. Wairtincniy, Hazard.................... 
W. M. Ritter, Glasgow June 30,1945 P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 
Warren Peyton, Hartford....................... June 30,1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington...............-0---- 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow ter, Louisville....June 30,1947 James H. Ricumonp, Murray...............---- 


James A. Cawoop, Harlan 


June 30, 1945 








Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 


President—Roy McDonald, Cadiz, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp District: 


President—J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Eberle Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 


Tarp District: 
President—Robert Piper, Russellville. 


y. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts District: 
President—D. B. Lutz, Rockport, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth. 
town, Ky. 


Firra District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs, Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 
Uprer Cumpertanp District: 
President—W. M. Slusher, Pineville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 
Ky. 

Mippte CumBertanp District: 
President—W. G. Kirtley, Minerva, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West 

Somerset, Ky. 

Upper Kentucky River District: 

President—R. M. VanHorne, Jackson, 


y- 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


Nortoern District: 
President—Charles Paynter, Brooks- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centra District: 

President—F. W. Hood, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 

ville, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION : 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 
DerarTMENT oF Seconpary EpucaTIon: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


Piel No report 
Secretary—. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss_ Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary—No report 


Confererfte of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Je 


SCHOOL 


DeraRTMENT oF SEconpARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 


Poel No report 
Secretary— 


*(See next page) 


DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTs: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPaRTMENT oF VocaTionaL EpucaTIoN : 


President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Lucille 


Secretary—Miss McCurdy, 


Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultural Education: 


Neal No report 
Secretary— 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 
Guidance: 


ies dl No report’ 


Secretary— 


Home Economics Education: 


“Veins Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 

y- 

Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Thomas, 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, 
Ky. 


Cloverport, 


K, E, A, Purannine Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort _....... 





January 1, 1948 


Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, 
Barbourville, Ky...............June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville 





June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville......_.June 30, 1947 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
Paducah  ..ncccecescesssssessvseeeeeeed une 30, 1946 


October, 
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DerarTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


pecan No report 
Secretary— 


K. L A 
Student Teaching: 





of Supervisors of 


President—Not yet chosen. 

Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
_ of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y- 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


ecole No report 
Secretary— 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Library Group Conference: 
Secretary— 


Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. rleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

International Relations Section: 


eee No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Anna B. Peck, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Eunice Wingo, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


K. E, A. PLANNING BOARD 


Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, 


Henderson  .........sccsersesseeeeeee-J une 30, 1945 
James T. Alton, President 


W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Boarp or Trustees or Teacuers’ Retine- 
MENT SYSTEM: 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington  .......ccsccsccessssesseeeeeJ une 30, 1946 


L. C. Curry, 
Bowling Green ............. June 30, 1948 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 

Association: 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President— 
Secretary— 

To be elected in November 

Kentucky A iation of Chemistry 
Teachers: 





President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 


*DerparTMENT oF CLassroom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


—, No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


Pinot | No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 

tion: 

President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 


President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Edward L. Cawood, Harlan.June 30, 1947 


Hon, John Fred Williams, 
Frankfort  -...--cesc--o+--------January 1, 1948 


Hon, Eldon S. Dummit, At- 
torney General, Frank- 
fort January 1, 1948 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont 


Manual, Louisville. .June 30, 1945 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 





A Message to the 
Classroom Teachers 
Of Kentucky 


(Continued from Page 42) 
presented by your representative at the 
district meeting in October or November. 
We hope you will attend that meeting and 
become a member of the organization. 

The community, state and nation look 
to the teacher for its impressions of the 
public schools. The profession should 
be more fully represented in all civic 


bodies where public opinion is molded 
so that no opportunity may be lost to in- 
terpret the program of public education. 
No group is better qualified to help direct 
the course of public policy; yet, they ex- 
ert the least direct influence in shaping 
the policies of a community. 

If the million parents are willing and 
eager (they are at the opening of school) 
fo entrust the development of their chil- 
dren to teachers, they cannot reasonably 
distrust or ignore the counsel of the 
teacher in other matters. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, seal 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. 
City, Ky. 

D. C. HeatH anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 

HovucutTon Mirritin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

LawLaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky. 

Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


Ashland, Ky. 


Judson Harmon, Whitley 


McCormick-MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 

Ranp McNatiy & Co.—Mr. ate ™ Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, eo, © 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2308 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Sttver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesster PusiisHinc CoMPANY—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encycitopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 — Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry ilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg. N Nashille 3, "Tenn. 

Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Scott, ForesMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 





DISTRICT CONVENTION DATES 
Date 
October 13 
October 20 
October 13 
October 20 
..To be announced 
Upper Cumberland October 12-13 
Middle Cumberland October 12-13 
eT October 13 
Eastern November 9-10 
November 10 
October 6 
. Convention — April 18-20, 1945. 


Place 
Murray 
Madisonville 
Bowling Green 
Elizabethtown 
Louisville 
Barbourville 
Somerset 
Hazard 
Ashland 
Newport 
Richmond 


District 
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| & Huber - Salisbury - Gales 


TO PROVIDE SYSTEMA 


TIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AVIATION ON AN 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 


s Grade 1. STRAIGHT UP. 


By Henry B. Lent. The story of the heli- 
copter.* 

Grade 2. STRAIGHT DOWN. 

By Henry B. Lent. The story of blimps 
and parachutes.” 

Grade 3. PLANES FOR BOB AND 
ANDY. 


By Miriam Huber, Frank Salisbury, and 
Arthur I. Gates. The growth of aviation 
between the two World Wars.* 


* Published 


Grade 4. AIRPLANES AT WORK. 
By Gertrude Whipple. Narratives about 
the wartime and peacetime uses of planes. 


Grade 5. THE MEN WHO GAVE US 
WINGS. 
By Rose N. Cohen. A history of aviation 


in a series of interesting biographies.** 


Grade 6. AVIATION SCIENCE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 

By Charles K. Arey. A simple presentation 
of the science of flight.** 


** Forthcoming soon 


F 
F 
AVIATION READERS | 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Atlanta) * San Francisco 
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arching On: 
The University of Kentucky, like many other great state uni- 
versities, has made a valuable contribution to the war effort, 
not only in civilian teaching and war-time research, but in the 
training of thousands of the nation’s young men sent to the 
campus for the Army Engineer’s School, and the Army Special- 
ized Training Prograra. ; oo 
From September 1942, when the Army Engineer’s School was i 





inaugurated at the University of Kentucky, through May 1943, 
with the activation of the AST Program, 
and up to the present, 5,209 men in uni- 
form have been trained om the campus of 
your state university. 


In war, as in peace, the University of 
Kentucky goes marching on! 





Winter Quarter Dates 
Freshmen and new students report... Jan. 2 
2 


All students register Jan. 3 


Last date upon which a student may 
enter an organized class..... ......Jan. 10 














For further information as well as a copy of the new picture book, address 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















